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The smallest steel tube is a hypodermic 


needle made by Accles & Pollock. Now, 


without even stepping into a lift, we'll take 
you to our outsize department where the 
Chesterfield Tube Company makes a tube as | 
big as this in the form of a bottle. [t weighs 
thirteen tons, is twenty-four feet long and has 
a bore of thirty-two inches. Filled with air 
under pressure it enables huge presses 


to be operated hydraulically. 


Which all goes to show that if you want the 


smallest tube in the world or one approaching 





the other extreme or anything in between, one 





of the Tube Investments group of companies 


can look after you. 






Advertisement for CHESTERFIELD TUBE co LTD Derby Rd., — 
BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD | 
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°° Everything I wanted 


—on the spot °° 


Once we know an officer’s rank and measurements we 
can, if he so desires, provide his entire outfit from 
underwear to greatcoat. The uniform itself is made by 
men who add a thorough knowledge of current regula- 
tions toaskillin tailoring, gained by many years spent 
on the most exacting work. There’s comfort in being 
aware that you look right, feelright and are right;and to 


achieve this with so little trouble is doubly satisfying. 


R.N. Greatcoat - . - £12 00 
Army Greatcoat - . - £11100 
R.A.F. Greatcoat - - - £12150 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET & PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone: Regent 6789 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominwons and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1944. 


TANKS IN WAITING AT THE COURT OF MARS: AN INFINITESIMAL FRACTION OF THE MIGHTY HOST OF WAR 
MACHINES ASSEMBLED IN ENGLAND FOR THE LAUNCHING OF THE SECOND FRONT. 


Apart from Engiand's own mighty arsenal of weapons, vast quantities are arriving here hourly from the United States to swell the mechanical might of the Allied armies 
aiatiaa to launch the Second Front invasion. Our picture shows a tiny fraction of the huge numbers of tanks alone which have arrived in England from America 
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S the war goes on, the nation grows steadily more 
realistic. I do not mean that everyone is so, 

or that there are not plenty of people in all walks 
of civil life who are not still thinking in false 
abstractions rather than realities. But before the 
war, I think, we nearly all were doing so. Anyone 
who recalls the kind of nonsense we talked and heard 
talked at, say, the average election meeting or cocktail- 
party, to say nothing of highbrow conferences and on 
the radio, will un- 
derstand what I 











is not a better man in the face of the enemy than the 
penniless Commando. On the contrary, he is almost 
certainly a*worse one, because he has not kept his 
body fit and taut, because he has not undergone the 
education of learning to fight and bear arms, and 
because he has not, by practice and training, acquired 
the virtues of self-sacrifice and self-surrender. And 
the paradoxical and interesting thing about it all is 
this: that our talent and capacity for creating and 





mean. And to-day 
almost the whole of 
that part of the 
younger generation 
which had gone into 
the Forces seems to 
be growing more 
realistic and more 
sensible every day. 
At least, this is my 
experience. One is 
constantly meeting 
people, many now 
wearing the Africa 
or the 1939-43 rib- 
bon, who are 
thorough masters 
of their business 
and know their way 
about this mysteri- 
ous world. Apart 
from a few ageing 
and middle - aged 
craftsmen and ex- 
Servicemen, such 
men were not easy 
to come by in the 
England of the 
thoughtless’ thir- 
ties. In those days we were nearly all of us, in a 
greater or lesser degree, creatures of delusion. 
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The biggest of all our pre-war delusions was the 
delusion of materialism. It was the belief, held by 
men and women of the most varied kinds, that the 
possession of things was somehow a desirable end in 
itself. It took the form alike of the financial magnate 
who wanted to add a perpetually growing number of 
naughts to his credit balance, and—though, no doubt, 
far more excusably—of the public philanthropist who, 
from the highest motives, supposed that better houses 
for the ill-housed, bigger and more lavishly equipped 
schools for the uneducated, and more cinemas for the 
under-spirited were not merely important, but were 
somehow complete ends in themselves. It entirely 
lost sight of the fact that men and women, being 
bodies animated by and dependent on souls, could 
not acquire virtue or happiness by the mere acquisition 
of things as things. For unless the latter could add 
something to their spiritual stature, they were mani- 
festly of no permanent use to creatures with such 
pathetically short and transient lives. A man could 
not take things with him after death, but was 
inevitably forced to leave them behind him. This, 
one would have thought, would have been inescapably 
clear to anyone who had ever attended a funeral or 
even the sale of effects—furniture, wine, horses and 
motor -cars—of a deceased person. The richest 
financier and the most cosseted member of the 
Socialist State were bound to go out of the world 
as materially poor as they had come into it. Nothing 
seemed so illogical than to hear an eminent intellectual 
urging that the poor (whom he praised as noble) 
should be given the wealth of the rich (whom he 
denounced as ignoble), and failing at the same time 
to see that on his own showing he would thereby 
merely make the poor ignoble and the rich good! 
Yet no belief was more common. 


To-day our values—to a large degree, at any rate— 
have ceased to be materialistic. They have become 
human, and therefore real. The test in the Forces 
is not what a man possesses, but what a man is. 
A man cannot hold up a Panzer division by virtue of 
his bank balance. The rich financier in the air- 
conditioned, hothouse lounge of the Hotel Plutoria 
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“THE NEW GOVERNMENT STEAM-FRIGATE ‘ JANUS.’ ” 
“This noble vessel has just been launched from Ch 
by Vice-Admiral the Earl of Dundonald. .. . 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS” OF FEBRUARY 24, 1844. 


people stood idle and discontented. Yet the shells, 
tanks and guns which we certainly do not value or 
covet for themselves, we are to-day making at a rate 
which throws all past production-records into the 
shade. For we do not view them as ends in themselves, 
but as the means to rid the world of a monstrous 
human evil, the cruel tyranny of the acquisitive 
Gestapo State. That is why we make them with 
such inspired vigour, speed and persistence. 


The full extent 
of our pre-war lack 
of realism may be 
measured by the 
fact that in those 
days we used the 
word realist to 
describe a man who 
believed that only 
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material things 





mattered, and acted 





on that belief. A 





realist, by our 
curious reckoning, 





was a close-fisted, 





hard-hearted, grab- 
bing materialist 
with damnation 








written on his con- 
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“* FIGURE HEAD OF THE ‘ JANUS.’ ” 
atham Dockyard, and has attracted much attention from her peculiar construction, designed 
y The form of her body, which nearly resembles a wedge towards the extremities, is precisely 
similar at both ends, and is, consequently, capable of moving in either direction with equal facility ; her capabilities of advancing and retreating 


science a 
number of realists 


like that to-day— 
in the nethermost 
hell of Vichy! But 








in narrow channels, for the purpose of offensive > warfare, are thereby made perfect. The ‘ Janus’ is fitted with a rudder at each extremity. ...” 
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“* GENERAL TOM THUMB, JUNIOR, THE AMERICAN DWARF.” 
“This extraordinary minikin man, Charles S. Stratton, known 


in America as ‘General Tom Thumb, junior,’ is stated by 
his exhibitor to have weighed 9 Ib. 202. at his birth. ... At 
about five months old he weighed 15 Ib., and measured 25 inches 
in height; since which time he has not increased in stature; 
and his preuet weight is but 15 Ib. 2 oz.. .. The production of 
this little monster (at Princess’ Theatre, London) affords another 
melancholy proof of the oe state - legitimate drama has been 
uced to!” 
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multiplying material things is not less, but—judging 
by results—infinitely more than it was before the war. 
Because we are making things for a human—or 
spiritual—and not a material end, we are making 
them in far greater abundance and have, incidentally, 
for the time being, solved the most perplexing of all 
our pre-war dilemmas, the ridiculous nightmare of 
unemployment. The consumer goods we coveted for 
their own sakes before the war we then failed to 
make in sufficient abundance, though millions of our 


we do not call them 
realists any more. Our realists to-day are Spitfire pilots 
and the air-gunners of Lancasters, young men fresh from 
the foxholes of Sicily, or the harsh schooling of the 
Assault Course and the School of Infantry, hard-bitten 
men who have rounded the North Cape in tiny corvettes, 
with ice below and fire above, and death lurking in 
every cloud and wave. They are masters of the art, 
not of acquiring more than their fair share of this 
world’s goods, but of destroying Germans. Yet not 
one of them, whatever he may occasionally say in jest 
or bitterness, believes in destroying Germans for its 
own sake. He is not waging war on German bodies to 
destroy German bodies, but to free the world of a fear 
that oppresses the human soul. 


Whether that object will be achieved by his heroic 
victory is another matter: at the moment, only the 
victory is certain. The rest depends on whether we 
can learn from these young realists what they have 
learnt or slip back—as some of our professors of all 
schools politic are already slipping—to the false and 
blind materialism of the still recent past. Are we, 
in re-creating the world after the war—and it will 
take some re-creating—going to force human beings 
to conform to a preconceived pattern of things, or 
are we going to recognise at last that things must be 
subordinated and moulded to the higher needs of 
human beings ? 


Are we, in other words, going to do the work 
of reconstruction like mechanics or like crafts- 
men ?-—to follow set rules blindly and _ servilely 
or to fashion freely, with the artist’s eyes God gave 
us fixed firmly on our fellow man: his needs, his 
capacities, his immortal soul? Are we going once 
more to allow any statistician to argue us, in the name 
of a wholly illusory realism, into accepting as inevitable 
the slum, unemployment, the slavery of an unthinking 
mass - production, the destruction of soil fertility, 
industrial conscription, or any of the other vile and 
inhuman practices which offend against the eternal 
laws of man’s nature ? The master-machine on which 
all our other machines, all our laws, systems and 
institutions depend is man: starve or warp his 
intricate, living nature for the sake of these inanimate 
and servient things, and before long they will cease 
to work. 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No. 8—SIR ARCHIBALD. SINCLAIR. 


An Exciusive Portrait Stupy By Y. Karsu, oF OTtawa. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR SINCE 1940: THE RT. HON. SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, K.T., 


Number eight in our series of portrait studies by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, is of 
Secretary of State for 
Life Guards (R. of O.), 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Colonies and from 


1922 and Lord Rector of Glasgow University | appointed Secretary of State for 


the | since 1938 Born in 1890, the Secretary of State for Air was educated at 
Archibald Sinclair. Sir Archibald, a Major in the Sandhurst, entering the Army 
is President of the Scottish Liberal Federation and was the Secretary of State for War; 
elected Leader, Liberal Parliamentary Party, in 1935 He has been Liberal Member State for 
Caithness and Sutherland 
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‘FROM THE FORWARD SPONSON’’: ACK-ACK GUNNERS ARE AT THEIR OUTBOARD STATION. 





rpHEse drawings of life on board the escort carrier H.M.S. ‘‘ Pursuer’’ show various aspects of the 
ship which recently played a leading part in saving a valuable Atlantic convoy. Shortly after 
sunset on Saturday, February 12, a mixed force of seven Heinkel 177 and Focke-Wulf 200 aircraft was 


sighted approaching the convoy in a position about 380 miles west of Cape Finisterre. Four Grumman 
(Continued below 
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“THE BRIDGE '': THE CAPTAIN IS WATCHING AIRCRAFT ON THE FLIGHT DECK 


Continued 
Wildcat fighters were flown off H.M.S. ‘‘ Pursuer"’ to intercept, and before the enemy could develop 


an attack the Wildcats shot down two of them and hit a third. The convoy was undamaged, and all 


the Wildcats landed safely back on the escort carrier. The drawings of H.M.S. ‘‘ Pursuer"’ reproduced 
Continued opposite. 


ON BOARD H.MS. “PURSUER,” THE BES 
SMASHED AN ENEMY ATTACK OD 
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“ PILOTS’ READY ROOM": THE PILOTS OF THE CARR 
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“THE SHIPWRIGHTS' WORKSHOP": THE HANGAR , 
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[HE ESCORT CARRIER WHOSE AIRCRAFT 
‘CK ON A VALUABLE CONVOY. 
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‘“‘TAKING OFF"': A GRUMMAN WILDCAT BECOMES AIRBORNE OVER THE FO'C'SLE HEAD 
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“THE ENGINE ROOM": THE CHIEF IS SEEN STANDING IN FRONT OF THE CONTROL PANEL 








Continued 
on these pages are by Stephen Bone, son of Sir Muirhead Bone, official Admiralty artist, much of whose 
SEEN BEYOND THE OPEN DOOR. work has appeared in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.'" They are to be hung in a forthcoming war 


artists’ exhibition at the National Gallery 
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THE STORY OF A MAN’S LOVE FOR HIS COUNTRY. 
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UDYARD 
KIPLING 
once wrote (I 
had better add 
immediately 
that I quote 
these few lines 
from memory) 





COLONEL DENEYS REITZ, THE AUTHOR 
OF “NO OUTSPAN,”’ THE BOOK 7 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Colonel Deneys Reitz, High Commissioner 
for South Africa and South African Minister 
to the Belgian, Dutch and Greek Govern- 
ments, is the author of “‘ Commando,” pub- 
lished in 1929, and “ Trekking On,’’ pub- 
lished in 1933. He is also Deputy Prime 
Minister of South Africa and has been M.P. 
for Barberton for some years 


If England were what England 

seems, 

And not the England of our dreams, 

But only putty, brass and paint ; 

1’d darned well chuck ’er—but 

she ain’t. 

All who reflect, and are jealous 
of their country’s honour, and of 
her prowess in guarding the 
cause of civilisation, kindness and 
justice, have their moments of 
depression when they encounter 
labyrinths of unimaginative red- 
tape or hear the howlings of 
short-sighted or sadistic wolves 
in their own midst. But there 
are many things to fortify us. 
Our nation has its share of original 
sin; but its record of humanity 
does not compare badly with the 
records of other nations. And 
tributes from foreigners, even 
foreigners whom we have con- 
quered, are many and cheering. 
Garibaldi told hiscountrymen that 
it would be an evil day for them, 
and deservedly, if they ever 
cast away the friendship of an 
England which had _ passionately 
supported their fight for unity and_ against 
Peutonic domination. Santayana, with the intellectual 
detachment of a Spaniard and the geographical 
detachment of an American, concluded his survey 
of our achievements outside this small. island -with 
a tribute to us as a kind, just, and generous lot of 
schoolboys And when we rounded off the Boer 
Wars by virtually handing South Africa over to the 
Dutch, we won the hearts and the loyalty of many 
Dutchmen, great and small, who were at one time 
obstinate in their resistance to the British Empire, 
but later were proud to share its destinies. Botha 
was one ; Smuts was another; Deneys Reitz, son of 
a President of the Orange Free State, was a third 





THE NAMES 


After the Boer War he took the extreme step of 
leaving for Madagascar and taking a humble job; 
it was a letter from Mrs. Smuts which drew him back. 
And now he is quite dispassionate about the causes 
of his own obstinacy and that of many of his fellow- 
countrymen lalking of the Great Trek, he says: 
* Knowing my countrymen as I do, I think the cause 
of their leaving was not so much hatred of British 
rule as a dislike of any rule. For nearly two centuries 
they had been pioneers in wild country, each man 
a law unto himself. They had to rely upon their own 
resources against savage tribes and savage beasts, 
and they had become a race of tndividualists, 
acknowledging no authority save that of their flint- 
locks They had chafed at the tyranny of the Dutch 
Kast India Company, and they were equally resentful 
of British domination, so they moved into the 
unknown.”’ He was of that temper himself But, 
in General Smuts’s words, ‘* he came to see that for 
South Africa the only solution was co-operation 
between the English and Dutch sections of the 
community, and he believed that this could only be 
effected inside the British Commonwealth.”’ He had 

* No Outspan.” By Deneys Reitz (with an Introduction by 
Field Marshal J. ©. Sriuts (Faber and Faber. Ulustrated, 15s.) 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 


THE HONOURS BOARD 
OF SIX IRISH V.C.s, AND NUMBERS, TOTALLING OVER 160, OF 
The Shamrock Club is for the use of Irish men and women, without distinction of creed or politics, who have joined 


the Navy, Army, Air Force, the Merchant Navy and Auxiliary Services. 
home comforts, and there are thirty-five beds for men. 
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“NO OUTSPAN”: By DENEYS REITZ.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


the courage of his convictions; fought in the last 
war on our side; and ended in Scots trews as a 
British soldier in Ireland, confronted by politicians 
even more bigoted and suspicious than those of 
his own race. 


Two volumes of autobiography he has already 
published, of which ‘“‘Commando”’ is a classic of 
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IN THE SHAMROCK CLUB FOR IRISH MEN AND WOMEN: 


has been lent by Sir Arthur du Cros. 
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* THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER HANGS IN SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 
WAS DEPOSITED IN THE CATHEDRAL ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE PARADE SERVICE OF AMERICAN TROOPS HELD IN 
CELEBRATION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'’S BIRTHDAY. 


THE BOARD RECORDS Book of 
OTHER AWARDS. 


They can come here for meals and ordinary 
The number of men and women from all parts of Eire and 
Northern Ireland who have used the Club since its opening on March 17, 1943, is approximately 1!9,000. The house 


adventure. These books brought his story up to the 
Armistice. But that was a quarter of a century ago 
and a man of Deneys Reitz’s energy and gusto could 
not live that length of time without accumulating 
experiences enough for many more volumes. There 
are plenty of politics in the book ; inter alia, he has 
been a Cabinet Minister. But there is also abundance 
of history; natural history, sport, travel and anecdote. 


Readers of the earlier books 
will recognise the familiar liveli- 
ness in such a passage as this. 
It comes from pages headed 
““Sandringham Relaxations,”’ and 
I had better add at once that it is 
a South African, not a Norfolk, 
Sandringham at which (to use his 
own term) he is in the habit of 
‘“* flushing ’’ lions as though they 
were snipe: ‘Another time, 
Lady Mary Grosvenor, daughter 
of the Duke of Westminster, 
wished to enter the Kruger Park. 
As it was out of season I took her 
in by virtue of my membership of 
the Board. One evening we came 
on a troop of eight lions trotting 
towards the car. I could see they 
were merely inquisitive, but as I 
did not want them to frighten my 
guest, I jumped out and waved 
my hat at them, knowing that 
they would clear off. They did so, 
but I had great trouble in con- 
vincing Lady Mary that I had not 
performed an act of derring-do. 

“ This rule has its exceptions, 
for if a man comes on a lioness 
with cubs, or a lion at its kill, 
or in the mating season, there 
may be trouble. Another 
erroneous idea, sponsored by the 
Daniel, is the one 
about a_lion’s den. In_ all 
Africa I have not known a 
lion to live in a cavern or a 
den, for he has no fixed abode, 
and he invariably lies up under 
a tree or a bush to sleep or rest.” 


Any page of this very conversational book might 
be quoted, and a casual reader might start it anywhere 
enjoyably without losing any particular thread, 
the method of narration being largely on “ that 
reminds me’”’ lines. The Dublin interlude is a little 
saddening, as he found the Irish clinging to a mood he 
himself had long abandoned : “‘ I was wearing then the 
cut-away tunic and the tartan breeks of the Scots 
Fusiliers. This evoked unfriendly comment as I walked 
about, and one morning at breakfast, several hard-faced 
men came in and sat themselves at my table. They 
demanded to know who I was, where I hailed from, 
and why I had mingled with the crowds last night. 
I told them I was a South African, that I had fought 
against the British in the old days, and that I had 
served in France. One of them truculentlY said that 
by wearing an English uniform I was wearing the 
garb of a slave. I replied that in South Africa there 
were neither conquered nor conquerors, and that we 
were a freer nation within the British Commonwealth 
than we had been under our own Republics, but they 
glowered at me and refused to be persuaded. They 
were, I suppose, a kind of vigilance committee sent 
to interrogate me, and after somewhat threatening 
advice they left me in peace.’’ 


Towards the end of the book events twenty years 
later are described, including a visit to France during 
this war—and another visit to Ireland, where he 
put his case to Mr. de Valera. The conversation was 
confidential ; but it had ne evident result. The 
visit was worth while, however, as it produced some 
very illuminating, picturesque and amusing pages 
from the unsuccessful missionary of the Common- 
wealth. 


“TI wrote this book because I like setting down 
things seen and experienced,’ he concludes. His 
enjoyment will be widely shared. 
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“HARRIS OF BOMBER COMMAND” AT WORK IN HIS PRIVATE OFFICE. 


Drawn BY OUR War Artist, Captain BRYAN DE GRINEAU, aT BomBerR CoMMAND HEADQUARTERS. 
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THE AIR OFFICER C.-IN-C. OF BOMBER COMMAND, AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR HARRIS, IN HIS “ HOLY OF HOLIES.’’ 


In this drawing by our War Artist the famous Chief of Bomber Command, Air of air interest, and on walls not seen are hanging important strategical maps 
Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, is seated at his desk in his private office at } In the foreground stands Sir Arthur Harris's deputy-—-Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Bomber Command Headquarters, personally interviewing an officer returned from | R. H. M. S. Saundby—turning over the leaves of one of many portfolios con 
a recent raid with vital information. On his desk can be seen a pair of the taining detailed programmes of coming bomber offensives aimed at the heart of 


stereoscopic viewing cabinets by means of which reconnaissance photographs of the enemy's war potential. In front of the grandfather clock is the Chief's 
bomb damage can be interpreted with great accuracy. On the walls hang pictures | private assistant, a W.A.A.F. flight officer. 
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AN INFORMAL VISIT BY SIR ARTHUR HARRIS TO BOMBER  ¢ 
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THE UNDERGROUND ROOM WHICH FILTERS THE RESULTS OF BOMBER COMMAND’S OFFENSIVE: | SIR 


This drawing by our War Artist, made in the underground room at Bomber is usual in a command headquarters, is the filter through which passes all vie 
Command Headquarters, which houses the Photographic Interpretation Section photographic evidence of the damaging results of Bomber Command's offensive the 
of the Intelligence Department, shows ‘' The Chief,’’ Sir Arthur Harris, on on the vital targets of Hitler's Europe. Here, various trained experts care- off 
fully examine bomber and reconnaissance photographs of objectives raided, out 

Stereoscopic Op 


one of his visits from his office (the subject of a drawing on another page). 


room, which has more the atmosphere of a studio than them gauge the effective results of every attack. 


This interpretation and from 
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ER COMMAND’S PHOTOGRAPHIC INTERPRETATION ROOM. 


DE GRINEAU, AT BOMBER COMMAND HEADQUARTERS. 


BRYAN 
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VE: SIR ARTHUR HARRIS LOOKING AT A MOSAIC OF THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC RUNS OVER BERLIN. 
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viewing cabinets play an important part in this meticulous work, and one of 
them is seen in the foreground (right) being used by an officer. The W.A.A.F. 
officer on the left in the foreground, working on an enlarged photograph, is 
outlining a forthcoming target for the information of the Operations Room, 

this 


Opposite her is an N.C.O. interpreting night photographs. Behind 


N.C.O. Sir Arthur Harris is looking at a mosaic of the latest reconnaissance 
runs over Berlin, the officer with him being the Director of Photographic 
Research. On the right, with his back to the artist, is the Deputy C.-in-C., 
Sir Robert Saundby, examining a chart of future sorties. Other personnel 
in the background are examining photographs and compiling records. 
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HE slow stage of the American Pacific 
offensive is over. Having, with power- 
ful Australian aid in the region of New 
Guinea, wrested the initiative from Japanese 
hands, the United States forces had to go 
through a period of painful and protracted 
operations in the Solomons. Some observers 
measuring the gains by the size of the Pacific 
and the distance to Japan, became pessi- 
mistic about the future, and wondered when 
it would become possible to strike really damaging blows. 
The prospect of closing in appeared to them remote. 
Their anxiety was unnecessary. It will be proved eventually 
that this period of slogging was, in fact, very useful. Its 
value lay not only in the footholds gained by the attackers, 
but also in the enormous expenditure which the Japanese 
shouldered in fruitless efforts to hold their outposts. In 
the course of this slow fighting the Japanese naval forces, 
merchant marine and air strength suffered irreparable 
damage. The policy of attrition in warfare is often open 
to criticism because there is no guarantee that the side 
which imposes it will not suffer attrition almost equal to 
that which it inflicts and no proof during the course of the 
fighting that it is not doing so. Here, however, there could 
be no question of this sort. It was obvious"that"the United 
States forces were inflicting losses upan the enemy out 
of all proportion to those which they themselves had 
to endure. 

In these circumstances, it appeared certain that, while 
the blows were being dealt by strong air forces backed up 
by relatively small naval forces, the enormous capacities 
of American production were creating vast new armadas, 
including the indispensable aircraft-carrier, which would 
eventually bring greatly superior strength to bear against the 
Japanese. There was good reason to hope, too, that 
though the Pacific war must always to a great extent 
consist of the much criticised “ island-hopping,” the “ hops " 
would become longer and longer. It did not appear neces- 
sary that every island on which the Japanese had chosen 
to put a garrison should be reduced by assault; the time 
was likely to come when many of them could be passed by 
and reduced at leisure after they had been cut off from 
supplies. Now this seems to have happened on a large 
scale in the Solomons. These islands are, in fact, cut off. 
Some supplies may be dribbled through by aircraft or barge, 
but not enough to maintain the remnants of the garrisons, 
and there’ seeins no reason why, for example, such Japanese 
forces as remain on Bougainville should require to be 
wiped out by costly expeditions. They are practically 
helpless as it is. It is even possible that the base of Rabaul, 
such a bugbear in the day of Japanese strength, may fall 
without a major operation. It has already lost most of 
its significance, and it is evident that the Japanese will 
not sacrifice a fleet to maintain it. 

Many who doubted whether the Japanese would risk 
a fleet action for the sake of Rabaul were fully confident 
that they would do so for Truk, but now even that prospect 
has become more remote. And once again, if the Japanese 
should decline the contest, I think they would be right. 
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THE ANZ1O BEACHHEAD BATTLE: IN THE VIOLENT BATTLE 
NOW PROCEEDING, KESSELRING'S WEDGE SOUTH OF 
CARROCETO WAS LARGELY RESTORED BY A SERIES OF 
SMASHING COUNTER-ATTACKS. 
Kesselring created a wedge at no point deeper than 3000 yards, at 
enormous cost, by six out of his nine beachhead divisions along an 
extremely narrow front. In repeated savage blows at the eastern 
flank of this bulge, Allied tanks and a heavy mass of infantry pushed 
nearly two miles ahead in two hours, and largely restored the situation. 


(Copyright “ The Tames."’) 


The situation has become so menacing for them that their 
wisest course would now appear to be that of keeping a 
fleet in being close to its main base in Japan itself, where 
it would be at its most effective, and making every 
endeavour to preserve communications with the ports on 
which Japan so greatly depends for supplies and for the 
further prosecution of the war: Surabaya, Singapore and 
Saigon, That is not to say that the strongest possible 
defence of Truk and the Carolines in general is not indicated. 
The occupation of Truk, and its use as a naval base by the 
United States, would be a nightmare for the Japanese. 
It would represent a threat to their most vital communica- 
tions. Whereas the main significance of Rabaul is, or was, 
offensive, Truk is of great importance for the defence of 
territory and of trade routes without which Japan would 
tind it very difficult to continue the struggle. That, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
RAPID MOVES IN 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


perhaps, is to look some way ahead, and it is not 
certain that the United States could use Truk as a 
naval base even if it were captured, but the prospect is 
worth considering. 

I spoke just now, however, of the rapidity with which 
events have been moving in the Pacific. This is well 


THE FAR EAST. 
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announcement that they had completely 
enveloped a large British force was not 
generally published, perhaps rightly, since it 
did not prove to be strictly true. What the 
Japanese had actually done was to pass 
three or four regimental columns through 
gaps in the wide British front in Arakan. 
These forces, pushing in with reckless bold- 
ness, sat down in the midst of forces superior 
in strength, and at least temporarily 
paralysed the communications of a proportion of them. 
They seem to have made little attempt to secure their 
own communications in the process, and those of one 
column which came in through Taung Bazaar were almost 
immediately severed by British action. What the Japanese 
command evidently hoped was that we should retreat or 

start “milling round” in the 





jungle. This would have been very 
much to the enemy’s advantage 
and led to heavy loss on our side. 
However, we stood fast, and on 
February 19, more than half the 
force of 4,000 was reported to be 
fighting for its life, and to be hard 
pressed for rations and ammunition. 

Little in the way of detail has 
as yet been published about this 
curious and intricate operation, 
but I myself have never been able 
to see a campaign in Arakan as 
more than an adjunct to more 
important operations. It may be 
intended to serve such a purpose 
on this occasion, but, if so, it is 
for the time being in semi-isolation, 
since the Chinese advance from the 
north has not yet begun to make 
its weight seriously felt. Like the 
Americans in the Pacific, we have 
learnt a great deal about the tactics 
necessary in Burma, but we are 
so far unable to bring into action 
anything like the American 
superiority of strength. Moreover, 
however far we may advance in 
jungle tactics, we can never repro- 
duce on land the material and 
personal ascendancy which has 
enabled the Americans to thrash 
the Japanese air fleets time after 
time, and virtually to drive them 











out of the skies. There is no 
possibility of striking such a sudden 








A STEPPING-STONE TO TRUK AND BEYOND: A CHART OF ENIWETOK ATOLL, 
WESTERNMOST OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS, ONLY 750 MILES FROM TRUK, THE 
IT WAS SEIZED BY U.S. FORCES ON FEBRUARY 18, 


Under cover of battleship gunfire and supported by low-flying carrier ’planes, U.S. Army and 

Marine assault troops established beachheads on Eniwetok Atoll, 

Marshall Islands, on February 18. The importance of this coral atoll is that it lies only 

750 miles north-east of Truk, and marks another “ milestone” in the Allied advance towards 

the Philippines and ultimately Tokyo. (Reproduced from the British Admiralty Chart by permission 
of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


JAPANESE NAVAL BASE. 


exemplified by the conquest of the Marshalls, including 
the base provided by the Kwajalein lagoon, followed by 
the attack on Truk. It has all taken place within the space 
of a month, yet the distance between Kwajalein and Truk 
is in the region of a thousand miles. The operation in the 
Marshalls was carried through with extreme rapidity. 
Overwhelmingly superior strength was employed, with the 
result that the American losses were very light, whereas 
the crowded Japanese forces were destroyed in their 
thousands. That hard-worked word “ spring-board ” was 
used to describe the value of Kwajalein to the United 
States, but few of those who employed it can have guessed 
how swiftly our Ally would spring towards the Carolines. 
I think it probable that this is to be the future procedure ; 
that it is not merely a case of isolated activity. The naval 
and air forces of the United States have now developed 
tremendous power in the Pacific. The Americans must 
have used well over a million tons of shipping, perhaps 
far more, against the Marshalls. They carried with them 
veritable fleets of landing-craft and amphibian vessels of 
varying type. The American authorities have given long 
study to this kind of warfare, and are by now at home 
in it. They know that, if the proper precautions are taken, 
they can rely upon crushing Japanese air opposition with 
their completely superior aircraft. They realise that bold- 
ness must pay in view of their superior strength. Now 
they have carried through an important experiment, and 
all has gone without a hitch. They are not likely to waste 
any time henceforth, and we are therefore likely to sce 
some extremely interesting developments in the Pacific. 

Truk may be compared with Scapa Flow, It is a strategic 
fleet anchorage, the protection being afforded by a group of 
islands. It is at a disadvantage beside Scapa Flow in 
that it is so remote from supplies and dockyard facilities, 
but it is even more readily defensible. In this case the 
island group which provides the anchorage lies within 
a vast atoll, upwards of a hundred miles in circumference. 
Only six passages through the reef are known, but there 
may well be others unknown to the world in general, since 
there is no complete survey outside Japanese possession. 
The islands are astonishingly different from those of 
Kwajalein, which are mere bars of sand projecting a few 
feet above the water-level. These islands, besides being 
larger, are rocky and mountainous. They lie well within 
the huge lagoon, several miles from the reef, which increases 
their defensive power. It must be evident that, they 
looked a very long way ahead when they took over the 
mandate for the Pelews, the Carolines and the Marshalls— 
and yet, it will prove, not quite far enough. 

Meanwhile, it must be admitted that affairs in Burma 
have not been equally satisfactory. In fact, though the 
world in general did not realise it, while great anxiety 
was being expressed about the situation in Italy, that in 
Burma was the more anxious of the two The Japanese 


the westernmost of the 


and devastating blow against 
Japanese supply routes in Burma 
as that represented by the destruc- 
tion of the convoy caught on the 
way to revictual New Britain. We 
have to meet the Japanese on 
ground where they can deploy forces 
equal or superior to our own, and 
this gives the Burma front a very 
different significance. 

In general, however, the war against Japan is going 
well. It has gone forward more rapidly during the winter 
than anyone could have hoped. It has practically destroyed 
the Pacific outposts, and in the Marshalls and Carolines 
has penetrated the first line of defence of Japan itself. 
Although difficulties will grow as the Americans press on 
closer to Japan, the main citadel of the enemy’s power, 
yet further rapid progress by the methods recently 
employed is to be expected. Only a few months back, 
while we could see that Japan was being defeated and 
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THE FINALE TO A GERMAN ARMY OF OVER 75,000 MEN : 
A MAP OF THE KORSUN “ POCKET,"” WHERE THE DEAD 
NUMBERED OVER 55,000. 

Exceeded only by the disaster suffered by the Germans at Stalingrad, 
by February 21 Manstein’s efforts to relieve General Matlenklot’s 
42nd Army Corps having utterly failed, an absolute shambles took 
place in the Korsun “ pocket.” The enemy dead numbered over 
55,000, prisoners (including wounded) over 18,000, with an enormous 
loss of guns, tanks, aircraft and other material. General Stemmer- 
mann, in command of the ten divisions trapped, was himself killed. 


(Copyright “ The Times.”) 


exhausted by losses, we could not envisage her final doom 
except as a remote prospect. It has been brought much 
closer now. The Japanese are beginning to see it therm- 
selves, and though they do not admit defeat, they are not 
concealing acute anxiety and distress 
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TRUK, JAPAN’S MAIN NAVAL BASE, SEVERELY BOMBED BY ADMIRAL NIMITZ. 


Draws By our Specrat Artist. G. H. Davis. 
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A PICTORIAL MAP SHOWING TRUK, WHERE U.S. NAVAL FORCES DESTROYED 19 SHIPS AND 201 ‘PLANES. 


of the Caroline group, some 800 miles north of Rabaul, 750 miles from the western 
most of the Marshall islands, and 2400 miles from Tokio. Unlike other atolls, the 


By seven-leagued boots, Admiral Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, has 
Carolines are in many cases mountainous, very beautiful, with thatched cottages on 


proceeded rapidly towards rolling up the Japanese bases in the Southern Pacific. 


His outstanding achievement, bearding the lion in his den, was his two-day attack on 
the great Japanese base of Truk, in the Carolines, on February 16 and 17, in which palm-shadowed beaches, the lagoon floor a garden of coral and alga, with flora and 


the enemy lost 19 ships and 201 ‘planes, including two light cruisers and three fish of every hue of the rainbow below the deep blue sea. Inside the lagoon 
destroyers and perhaps another cruiser. Our map shows Truk, one of the numerous the Japs could easily moor their mighty Fleet and its withdrawal is highly significant 
islets, large and small, dotting a vast, colourful lagoon belted by a white reef. Truk of Japan's growing nervousness. (Map based upon the British Admiralty Chart by permission uf 
is a pin-point in this immense space of ocean, but a vital one. It lies in the centre the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy) 
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THE 


OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES OF TO-DAY: 








f 1T.-GEN. SIR THOMAS EASTWOOD. { 


The new Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Gibraltar is Lieut.-General 
Sir Thomas Eastw He suc- 
ceeds Lieut.-General Sir Frank N. 


———. 


MAJ.-GEN. F. DE GUINGAND. 
General Montgorfery’s Chief of Staff 
in the Eighth Army, Major-General 
Francis de Guingand, was recently 
decorated three times by the King. 


et 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


NEWS 
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LT.-COM. R. S. ARMITAGE. 
The first man in the Navy to win the 
George Cross, Lieut.-Com. Armitage, 
has now been awarded the George 
Medal for “‘ gallantry and undaunted 


a 


——. 


MR. STEFAN THORVARDSSON. 
For six years Under-Secretary in the 
Iceland Foreign Office, Mr. Stefan 
Thorvardsson has now been appointed 
Minister to this country and also 


“? MAJ.-GEN. LEWIS BRERETON. ~* 


It has been announced that elements 
of the Ninth United States Air Force, 
under the command of Major-General 
Lewis H. Brereton, have been incor- 

















Mason- MacFarlane, General East- He received the C.B., the C.B.E., and devotion to duty.” His job is on the - Minister to the Norwegian Govern- porated within the Allied Expedition- 

wood has been G.O.C.-in-C., Northern the D.S.O. As his Majesty shook hands secret list, but his work is now mainly ment in London. He arrived recently, ary Air Force controlled by Air Chief- 

Command, since 1941, previously with the General, he said: “‘ Thank ashore. He joined the Navy in 1939. with his wife, in this country to take Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory. 

~, Director-General of the Home Guard. Ls you for all you have done.” 4. A Sculpture by John Skeaping. 3. up. his new appointment. 4. General Brereton is fifty-three. 4 
rie oe F ais.” Fd 
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a COUNT FOLKE BERNADOTTE. ™ 
Count Bernadotte, Vice-President of the Swedish 
Red Cross and ‘nephew of King Gustav of 
Sweden, came to London recently to discuss a 
proposal for a further exchange of prisoners with 


COMMANDER EDWARD GIBBS. ‘. 
The captain of the destroyer ‘‘ Pathfinder,” 
Commander Edward Gibbs is the first officer in 
this war to win four D.S.O.s, being presented 
«withea second and third Bar to that decoration 











Germany. It was he who supervised technical at a recent investiture. At the same time,... i 
arrangements for the exchange last October, General Montgomery’s Chief of Staff in the 
when 4000 officers and men were repatriated. Eighth Army, Major-General F. de Guingand, 
received the C.B., C.B.E. and D.S.O. a 
ec pie: a, . 
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MAJOR-GENERAL W. O. BUTLER. 
General Butler has been appointed as Deputy to 


ALDERMAN CHARLES WHITE. 
The Independent Labour candidate in the West 








Air Chief-Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory. Seer aaa ~~ Derbyshire by-election, Alderman Charles White, 
He was Commanding Congees & tem Ge tone REAR-ADMIRAL A. G. KIRK, U.S.N. (RIGHT), COMMANDER OF THE U.S.- TASK won Ay mene S yd ‘a ted on 
an avy r Forces in w were :. Alderman ite, arting- 
American forces drove the Japanese out of the FORCE IN ENGLAND, WITH GENERAL ALEXANDER. ton (Nat. Govt.), 11,775; R. Goodall (Ind. 

Aleutians. He is forty-eight. Admiral Kirk has been named Commander of the United States Task Force operating as part Agric.), 233. Sixty-six per cent. of an electorate 


numbering 42,968 went to the polls. 








of the  oeanes Naval Force in Sli At the time our picture was taken, he was watching 
“dress rehearsal” for the Sicilian invasion with General Sir Harold Alexander. 
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MME. ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAY. 


——_ —— 








PROF. A. E. RICHARDSON, R.A. MR. ALFRED F. 
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‘d MR. CHARLES CUNDALL, R.A. HARDIMAN, R.A. MR. J. ST. H. LANDER. 























Mme. Alexandra Kollontay, the Soviet Mr. Cundall, who is one of the three Another of the new R.A.s is Professor Mr. Hardiman, the third of the new The portrait painter, Mr. John St. 
Minister in Stockholm, has been raised new R.A.s, is a versatile painter who Richardson, who is Professor of R.A.s, has, like Professor Richardson, Helier Lander, died on February 12. 
to the rank of Ambassador, making has done many crow scenes of Architecture at London University. m an A.R.A. since 1936. He is His sitters included members of the 
her the first woman in the world to English life, such as ‘ Coronation He has been an A.R.A. since 1936. best known as the sculptor of the a Family and other well-known 
hold that position. Any conference Dey, 1937"; “Derby Day, 1923,” Most of his work has been done in Haig memorial in Whitehall. This such as Lord Harewood and 
concerning a separate with and “ Victoria Station.” Lately he conjunction with Mr. C. L. Gill, and year’s Royal Academy choice there- the 4 Archbishop of Wales. Lander 
Finland is expected to take place in L has painted a number of pictures for includes the iogede of the Regent fore includes an architect, a painter, was trained at Calderon's School, the 
. tockholm. = the nation’s war records. an Street Polytechnic. Fat and a sculptor. pa RA. Schools. a at St. Julian's, Paris. | 
tetraacetate ae _ = , on Se ee 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS: TOPICAL EVENTS IN PICTURES. 


GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, SUPREME COMMANDER, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, BENEDETTO CROCE (CENTRE) AND COUNT SFORZA (LEFT) AFTER A RECENT CONGRESS 
DURING ONE OF HIS WHIRLWIND TOURS OF ‘TROOPS TRAINING IN BRITAIN. OF ITALY’S NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT«TO DISCUSS ITALIAN POLICY. 

mee = men can fight as well as you are doing this training, God help the Nazis!” said General The first gathering of free men in conference in Italy since the Fascist régime took over the country 

Dwight D. Eisenhower to a group of American enlisted men during a recent tour of troops undergoi twenty-two years ago opened at Bari on January 28 this year. Members of the National Liberation 

rigid ns this country in ley ~- for the launching of the Second Front invasion. Gener: Front, including Benedetto Croce, famed historian and philosopher, and Count Sforza, discussed 

the Order of Suvorov, Ist Class, by decree of the Supreme Soviet internal affairs, including the position of the monarchy, the question of Italian volunteers, and the 

problem of economics. The conference was held in the Municipal Theatre at Bari. 


Eisenhower just been awarde 
for his outstanding successes in North Africa and Italy. 


THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND GENERAL MONTGOMERY (RIGHT), WATCHING 


THE ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND “ SOCCER” INTERNATIONAL AT WEMBLEY ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY I9. 

land beat Scotland in the Soccer International at Wembley last Saturday (February 19), the spectators 

King and Queen, King Haakon of Norway, Princess Elizabeth and General Montgomery, in a “gate” 

of 80,000 people. Members of both teams were presented to the King before the kick-off, and the royal party was 

given a great welcome by the crowd. It was the Princess’s introduction to the game, and its points were explained 
to her by General Montgomery. (See also picture below.) 


When E 
included t 


MR. DUFF COOPER SIGNING THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT AND THE FRENCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 
On February 8 last, a financial agreement was signed between the British Government 
and the French Committee of National Liberation, which, among other clauses, fixes the rate 
of exchange at 200 francs to the pound sterling. Mr. Duff »per, Ambassador to the 
French Committee, signed for Great Britain; M. Rene Massigli (with spectacles, standing 
DISTINGUIS VISITO THE WEMB , © J : ° . oe 
ESTINGUISHED us & 0 SLE TADIUM, CHATS behind Mr. Duff Cooper), Foreign Minister of the French Committee, signed for France 


KING HAAKON OF NORWAY, ANOTHER 
SCOTLAND SOCCER MATCH. 


WITH THE QUEEN DURING THE ENGLAND V. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES : 
NEW AND UNPUBLISHED STUDIES. 
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PIECE”: Ove photographs of the Royal Family—which 
include an especially happy grouping of the King, 
THE KING, QUEEN, Queen, and Princesses, serve to draw attention to 
\ the Heir Presumptive to the Throne, H.R.H. Princess 
AND \ Elizabeth, who nearly approaches her eighteenth birth- 
day. On April 21 she becomes of age, not in the full 
PRINCESSES \ legal sense until she is twenty-one, but in accordance 
with royal procedure, if before that date she were 
IN AN agg. : 
called to ascend the throne she would do so as 


INFORMAL GROUPING Queen regnant, without any necessity for a regency, 


in the same way as Queen Victoria, who acceded 

ENGAGED IN in less than a month after her eighteenth birthday. 
[Continued opposite. 
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ANIMATED TALK. i = | > ae l WITH A STATUE OF THE BOY KING EDWAR 
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THREE INFORMAL GROUP PICTURES OF 
THE ROYAL FAMILY “AT HOME.” 
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‘aisles THE FIRST THREE 
7 Continued.) 


The movement to confer the title of Princess of 7} ROYAL LADIES 


Wales upon H.R.H., sponsored by the Welsh Parlia- 
mentary Party, was vetoed on February 11, when the OF THE BRITISH 


announcement was made that his Majesty does not : 
contemplate making any change in the style and COMMONWEALTH : 
title of the Princess. Blue-eyed and fair, versatile in HER MAJESTY 
her tastes, she is a keen Sea Ranger, holding the rank 
of Bo'sun, and is clever in producing pantomimes THE QUEEN, 
and entertainments, in which her younger sister, 
Princess Margaret, like herself, who is said to sing PRINCESS ELIZABETH, ' 
and dance well, performs with zest. Our photographs . 

oe: ge are by Cecil Beaton. AND 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS : 





THE WAR IN BURMA: A VIEW FROM THE ARAKAN FRONT IN HEAVY JUNGLE COUNTRY. 
A JAP ADVANCE RESULTED IN ITS HEAVY DEFEAT. 

More than half a Japanese force of 4000 which ten days before launched a —— from Taung 
Bazar on the Arakan front in Burma, had later to fight for its life. At least 700 of the enemy 
were killed, and in attempting to withdraw the probability was that they had to run the 
gauntlet of strong British concentrations. 

mortars and howitzers. 
— 
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THE LEADING ARMOURED CAR OF A RECCE SCOUT SECTION ' THE CANADIAN DESTROYER 


ON MANCEUVRES, THE MODERN EQUIVALENT OF CAVALRY. 


Formed in 1941, the Reconnaissance Cieps is the modern equivalent 

of cavalry and is the most versatile branch of the British Army. The 

Corps provides each infantry division with a regiment of expert scouts, 

highly trained in field-craft, and these units have distinguished them- 

selves in action, locating the enemy before the main forces meet and 
forwarding valuable information to H.Q. 
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KEEPING HER TYRES DRY: A DE LUXE RIVER CROSSING FOR A JEEP, BY WAY 
OF AN OVERHEAD CABLE FROM TREE TO TREE. 


The ubiquitous jeep usually doesn’t bother with anything so “ civilised" as an overhead cable when it 

has to negotiate a stream. Either it ploughs its way across the river-bed, or, if it is the amphibious 

version, the “ Quack,” it takes to the water like a boat and surges its way across by switching the 

engine drive to a propeller. The jeep above, with men of the U.S. Signal Corps aboard, is crossing by 
means of pulleys and a signal cable. 


GERMANS WHO ESCAPED ANNIHILATION IN THE KORSUN “ POCKET” BY SURRENDER AFTER 





““ SAGUENAY,” AFTER TWO 
DISASTERS, REACHED PORT, AND IS NOW RESTORED. 
These two photographs show severe damage to the Royal Canadian 


."" a veteran of the convoy lines. Surviving a 

German torpedo attack that shattered her bows (top), and a collision 

which detonated depth~- charges and sheared off her stern (our lower 

picture), she was towed to port to be reconstructed. She has med 
war duty as a training-ship for naval cadets. 
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WAR SUBJECTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





ENCIRCLEMENT MARCH TO A PRISONERS’ CAGE. 


Few military déb&cles equal the encirclement of five German divisions in the Western Ukraine. With over 
000 officers and men trapped, Marshal Koniev offered generous terms, subject to surrender, but Hitler 
a issued orders that the trapped Army must fight to the death, and those who could not escape should commit 
In our picture the Japs are being shelled by suicide. This shocking piece of callous cynicism has led to the complete annihilation of the Army, less some 


18,000 men, many being wounded. The senior officers mostly escaped by ’rlane. 


pre: 


PIGEON’S MEDALS FOR GALLANTRY: ‘“ WINKIE,” D.M., 
WITH HER AWARD FOR SAVING AN AIR CREW. 


The remarkable exploits of three R.A.F. pizeons, whose courage against 
great odds resulted in saving the lives of air crews, has led to these birds 
being the first to receive the Dickin Medal, a special award given by the 
P.D.S.A. Allied Forces Mascot Club. ‘“ Winkie ’”’ fell into the oil-covered 
sea, struggled clear, and flew 120 miles to her base, where she arrived 
exhausted. The search for the crew was then successfully redirected. 


now resu' 





NAVAL OFFICERS AT THE IMPRESSIVE CONTROL PANEL OF THE HUGE FLYING-BOAT “ MARS,” 
NOW ON PACIFIC SERVICE WITH THE U.S. NAVY. 


When the Glenn Martin 70-ton fiying- boat “Mars” was completed towards the end of 1942, it was 

claimed to be the world’s largest aircraft. Its Lee oy is ft.—twice that of the Lancaster heavy 

bomber. The “ Mars” is now on Pacific service with the U.S. Navy, and our picture shows naval officers 

seated at the aircraft's imposing control board, which gives them a visual check on all vital aspects of 
he massive fiying-boat’s operations. 
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THE FIFTH ARMY IN ACTION AT MONTE. CASSINO AND ANZIO 
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MONTE CASSINO BENEDICTINE MONASTERY DURING A BOMBING ATTACK BY _ U.S. 
UNFORTUNATELY RENDERED NECESSARY OWING TO ITS USE AS A 
(By Radio.) é 
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FORTRESS BY THE GERMANS. 
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AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF CASSINO, WHERE’ A NEW ALL-OUT ASSAULT WAS LAUNCHED 
BY THE FIFTH ARMY ON FEBRUARY 18, WITH BITTER FIGHTING. 
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GUNNERS OF A BRITISH FIELD REGIMENT MOVING 
THE APPIAN WAY. 


ON THE ANZIO FRONT: “ PRIEST” 
INTO FIRING POSITIONS BETWEEN ANZIO AND 


A new all-out assault on Cassino and Monastery Hill was launched by the Fifth 
Army at dawn on February 18, preceded by a twelve-hour barrage of severe intensity. 
Gradually the enemy is being bombed out or bayoneted out from his murderous hide- 
outs in Cassino town. Cassino was threatened from north-west, north, east, and south, 
and it was thought that Alexander might decide to by-pass the town. Meanwhile, 
on the Anzio beachhead, Kesselring, who was attacking with some 50,000 infantry 
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FRONTS. 


—— iteetteteteeteten | 
AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE TERRAIN ON THE ANZIO FRONT: DOWN CENTRE RUNS A 
THE APPIAN WAY, WITH CHESSBOARD-LIKE FIELDS UNDER CULTIVATION. } 


U.S. MILITARY POLICE GUARDING A GERMAN PILL-BOX CAPTURED ON THE BEACH 


HEAD NEAR NETTUNO, WHERE THE FIRST LANDINGS WERE MADE ON THE ANZIO FRONT. 


supported by tanks and big artillery concentrations, achieved a small advance not 
exceeding 3,000 yards in the Carroceto area, suffering yey heavy losses, but subse- 
quently lost ground was practically recovered by a succession of brilliant counter- 
attacks, in which Allied tanks and infantry pushed nearly two miles ahead in double- 
quick time. With armour mauled and communications shattered, the enemy's all-out 
effort to drive through to Anzio lost momentum. 
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THE ANCIENT BENEDICTINE MONASTERY C 
A BULWARK OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY lL 
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MONTE CaSSINO’S FAMOUS BENEDICTINE - MONASTERY, WHICH 
THE ALLIES WERE FORCED TO ATTACK, OWING TO ITS USE 4 
BY THE GERMANS AS A FORTRESS: A PART OF THE CLOISTERS. 3 

















ALORA ELLIS EIR LS ERE ALE ALLE ASA ART nt ‘} THE CENTRAL COURT OF THE GREAT MONASTERY, THE MOST SACRED SHRINE ON EARTH TO THE BENEDICTINES. 
E Fd IT WAS ONE OF THREE FINE COURTS CONNECTED BY ARCADES AND STEPS. 
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A DETAIL FROM 
THE CHOIR STALLS 
OF THE BASILICA 

WITH CARVINGS 
BY COLICCIO, 1696. 
ABOVE THE DOORS 

OF THE 
CHURCH AND ON 
THE CEILING 
ARE FRESCOES BY 

LUCA GIORDANO 
(1677). 































a THE CARVED CHOIR STALLS IN THE BASILICA, WITH FOUR PAINTINGS BY SOLIMENA. i 
THE CHURCH WAS ERECTED BETWEEN 1637-1727 TO REPLACE THE EARLIER EDIFICE. 
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A PLAN OF THE MONASTERY AND THE ONE WINDING SPIRAL ROAD WHICH CLIMBS 7 

/ TO 1700 FT. FROM CASSINO TOWN, LYING AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAIN. AMERICAN GUNS BATTER THE TOWN OF CASSINO, WHERE THE BITTEREST CON- ¢ 3 
\ (From Baedeher's Guide to Southern Italy ; Published by George Allen and Unwin, Lid.) ) y FLICTS HAVE BEEN FOUGHT. IN THE BACKGROUND STANDS THE wonasvany. \ 

On February 15 the Fifth Army surrounding Cassino was compelled to shell 80,000 volumes, were removed to safer keeping in Vatican City. Certain | 

and bomb the ancient and historic monastery of St. Benedict, being used portions of the monastery are fairly modern, such as the present entrance, 

as a fortress and a gun-direction tower by the enemy in defiance of the constructed in 1881, but the vast abbey has suffered in the past since 

Pope's appeal. Within a short time waves of Fortresses, Mitchells and St. Benedict founded it in 529, and was buried, together with his sister, 

Marauders and heavy artillery had left it little more than a ruined shell. St. Scolastica, under the great altar of the Basilica. In 580 it was sacked 

It is understood that the removable treasures, consisting of 1200 MSS. and by the Lombards and rebuilt in 720, partly destroyed by the Saracens 
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OF MONTE CASSINO AND ITS TREASURES: 
USED BY THE ENEMY AS A FORTRESS. 


























ANOTHER FAMOUS TOMB, THAT OF PIETRO DE MEDICI, SON OF 
LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT (1471-1503). HE WAS DROWNED 


SO LL LO OOO OL LO A A FH IN THE GARIGLIANO RIVER. 








THE CRYPT AND ALTAR OF POPE BENEDICT XI. (1303), A PIOUS AND LIBERAL PONTIFF, SAID TO HAVE 2 See Pe ere 0 Ee a Ne ea re I OD AR SE A ON RE, 
BEEN POISONED. HIS TOMB HERE WAS SCULPTURED BY JEAN OF PISA. 
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MONTE  CASSINO’S 
ART TREASURES, 
NOTABLY PRICE- 
LESS MSS., WERE 
EVACUATED TO THE 





VATICAN IN 
JANUARY : TWELVE 

LORRY-LOADS 
ENTERING VATICAN : 
cITY. 
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> THE INTERIOR OF THE BASILICA, SHOWING MARBLE, MOSAICS AND FRESCOES. i, ——— —~ 


\ i BENEATH THE HIGH ALTAR, ARE THE REMAINS OF ST. BENEDICT. j 
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3} A TOWN OF UTTER RUINS: CASSINO UNDER BOMBARDMENT BY LONG-RANGE / ‘ U.S. ARTILLERY POUNDING CASSINO AND ITS VICINITY : THE MONASTERY WAS SCRUPULOUSLY 
U.S. GUNS LOOKS DEAD, BUT THE RUINS CONCEALED GERMAN SNIPERS. > ¢ SPARED UNTIL THE ENEMY MADE IT INTO A FORTRESS. 

ain | in 884, and rebuilt again circa 950. Under its great Abbot Desiderius, who four paintings by old masters. Its carvings by Coliccio were classics of their 
a became Pope Victor III. in 1087, it reached its zenith and was the recog- order. Benedict XI., whose tomb and oratory are on one side of the high 
ce ‘ nised first centre of monasticism. A grievous loss of this white castle-like altar, was Pope in 1303, and was succeeded by Clement V. Pietro de Medici, 
er, building of marble and stone is the Basilica or Church, the highest building. who succeeded Lorenzo in 1501, was drowned in a sea-battle of the Garigliano, 
ed Built between 1637-1727, it was one of the finest examples of Baroque archi- 1503. The photographs of the tombs of Pope Benedict XI. and of Pietro 
ns tecture in Europe, ablaze with gold, gilt, precious mosaics and frescoes, with | de Medici are from ‘‘ Les Origines Bénédictines,"’ by Gustave Glausse 


~ 
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< AN X-CRAFT, OR MIDGET SUBMARINE, UNDER WAY: A MEMBER OF HER CREW IS STANDING ON DECK BY HER PERISCOPE. i 
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c THE TINY CRAFT SWINGS TO STARBOARD: THESE ARE THE FIRST PICTURES OF BRITAIN’S MIDGET SUBMARINES TO BE RELEASED. a 
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Nothing has been heard of Britain's midget submarines since their fine achievement submarines, but nothing has been heard of their operations. The Japanese have 
last October, when an unspecified number made a daring, and highly successful, used them in attempts to penetrate Pearl Harbour, Diego Suarez, and Sydney 
attack on the German battleship ‘ Tirpitz,"’ then lying in the sheltered Alten Fjord, Harbour; but those attempts were defeated with loss and accomplished nothing. ' 














over 250 miles within the Arctic Circle, in the most northerly division of Norway. 
The Admiralty have now released these photographs of the tiny submarine, and it 
is interesting to see exactly what type of craft made the 1000-mile trip to Norway 
and put the most powerful battleship in the world out of action for some con- 
siderable time. Before the outbreak of war the Russian Navy alone possessed midget 





The Royal Navy may claim to have perfected an instrument of war and to have 
used it successfully in the most difficult and dangerous conditions. Nor was the 
success merely a technical achievement; all will echo the Admiralty tribute to “ the 
highest qualities of courage, enterprise and skill" displayed by the crews of these 
midget submarines. 
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[ee 5 asi mmm BRITAIN’S MIDGET SUBMARINES— 
SIMILAR TO THOSE THAT DAMAGED 
THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP “TIRPITZ.” 


(ABOVE.) A MEMBER OF THE CREW OF AN 

X-CRAFT STANDS BESIDE THE PERISCOPE 

THE SMALLNESS OF THE CRAFT CAN BE EASILY 

JUDGED BY COMPARISON WITH THE SIZE OF 

THE MAN. (BELOW.) THE MIDGET UNDER 

WAY, WITH’ ONE OF HER CREW AT THE OPEN: 
HATCHWAY. 
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SS. a, ee —). BEATRIX POTTER’S GIFT TO NATION: 
4000 ACRES IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
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INCLUDED IN THE GIFT: BUSK FARM, LITTLE LANGDALE, WITH SOME HERDWICK SHEEP 
OF WHICH BEATRIX POTTER WAS A BREEDER. 








TROUTBECK PARK SHEEP FARM, ONE OF THE MANY PROPERTIES IN THE LAKE 
DISTRICT WHICH THE LATE BEATRIX POTTER HAS BEQUEATHED TO THE NATION. 








ANOTHER VIEW OF BUSK FARM, LITTLE LANGDALE: THESE PROPERTIES FORM THE 
GREATEST GIFT THE NATIONAL TRUST HAS EVER RECEIVED IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

















ALSO PART OF THE BEATRIX POTTER GIFT: HIGH YEWDALE FARM, CONISTON, LANCASHIRE. 
TO HER. THE BEQUESTS ALSO INCLUDE A SUM OF £5000. 


WHERE HEATRIX POTTER LIVED AND WROTE MANY OF HER BOOKS: HILL TOP 


FARMHOUSE, WHICH MAY BRE ARRANGED AS A PERMANENT MEMORIAI 


Under the will of the late Mrs. William Heelis—Beatrix Potter of ‘ Peter Rabbit” It is hoped that at some future date, and in collaboration with Mr. Heelis, Hill 





fame—the National Trust will acquire the many properties she owned in the Lake 
District. During her lifetime Beatrix Potter did much to conserve the beauties of 
the Lake District, by gifts to the Trust, by herself buying threatened areas, and by 
her practical example as a farmer and breeder of Herdwick sheep. The new properties 
include Penny Hill sheep farm, adjoining the Trust's holding in Eskdale, and farms, 
woods and cottages at Coniston, Skelwith, Little Langdale, Hawkshead, and Sawrey, 
and also Troutbeck sheep farm at the head of the Troutbeck Valley, Westmorland. 


Top Farmhouse, where Beatrix Potter lived and wrote many cf her books, will be 
arranged as a permanent memorial ‘to her, and some of the original water-colours 
which illustrated her books preserved and exhibited there. These properties con 
stitute the greatest gift the National Trust has ever received in the Lake District 
and increase the properties already owned by the Trust from about 14,500 acres 
to over 18,400 acres. The will also provides for a sum of £5,000 to be put in trust 
for improving or adding to the new properties. 


si 
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DISCOVERIES AT SAQQARA: A VALLEY TEMPLE AND VtH. ‘DYNASTY TOMBS. 


“ URING the last three years,’ writes Mr. Guy 
Brunton, ‘“‘the work of the Department of 
Antiquities at Saqqara [a few miles south of Cairo 
has been mainly devoted to an examination of the 
pyramid complex of King Unas, the last king of 
the Fifth Dynasty (circa 2655-2625 B.C.). This com- 
plex consisted of a temple adjoining the east face 
of the pyramid, from which ran a covered causeway 
leading to a lower or ‘valley’ temple, where the 
desert and the cultivation meet. The work was under 
the able direction of Abdel Salam Eff. Mohamad, 
the architect of the Department at Saqqara. The 
pyramid temple-and the upper part of the causeway 
had been previously cleared. The chief problem was 
to determine the course. of the latter, as the site of 
the valley temple was already known, and was out 
of alignment with the upper part previously ex- 
cavated. Abdel Salam first made a detailed contoured 
survey of the intervening ground, indicating precisely 
where lay natural hillocks and inequalities of the 
ground. Soundings were then made, and the causeway 
traced throughout its length. It was found to have 
changed its direction three times. Where the ground 
was very low, the causeway had been laid on massive 
foundations of stone blocks, some of which had been 
taken from the buildings connected with the Step 
Pyramid of King Zoser, of the Third Dynasty. The 
soundings also brought to light several rock-cut 
tombs of the Fifth Dynasty, some of which were 
intact. One, that of a certain Akhet-hotep, had a 
walled-up room at the end of its corridor, containing 
ten wooden statues of the deceased of different sizes, 
and mostly in an _ excellent state of preservation. 
Another remarkable feature of this tomb was a stele 
showing Akhet-hotep seated before a table of offerings; 
this stele is of wood, not stone, as is usually the 
case. Another tomb, that of Ptah-iruk, had a series 
oi rock-cut statues standing in -niches, with the 
(Continued on right. 
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THE STONE-BUILT QUAY IN FRONT OF THE VALLEY TEMPLE OF UNAS, TO WHICH THE NILE WATER REACHED é 
AT THE TIME OF INUNDATION,. BEHIND IS A RETAINING WALL SUPPORTING A TERRACE. 3 
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Continued.) 

colouring well preserved. A third 
tomb, of Ptah-nefer-her, was 
especially interesting, as _ the 
beautifully painted scenes were 
only partly completed and indi- 
cate the artist's procedure in the 
decoration. The causeway itself 
was walled and roofed with fine 
white limestone. Small openings 
in the roof admitted light. 
A few blocks of exquisite relief 
sculpture show how the interior 
walls were decorated. One block 
is uniquely interesting, showing 
emaciated peasants dying of 
hunger during a famine. It is 
the intention of the Department 
to reconstruct a portion of this 
covered way, where all the sur- 
viving blocks of sculpture can be 
exhibited in their natural setting, 
and at the same time be pro- 
tected from the weather. The 
valley temple is still in course 
of being excavated. The modern 
road to the necropolis, running 
through the fields along the 
ancient wavy dyke, passes over 
the centre of the ruins, where it 
ascends to the desert plateau 
So far, the lowest construction 
which has been cleared is seen 
to have been a quay to which 


~ ‘ pi ics the Nile water reached at the 
ae time of the inundation. Behind 
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WITH A LID RUNNING IN ON UNDERCUT GROOVES SO THAT IT COULD NOT BE LIFTED OFF c 
BY ROBBERS; THE SARCOPHAGUS OF PRINCE PTAH-SHEPSES AT THE VALLEY TEMPLE. 
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THE GOLD PLAQUE, PART OF PRINCE PTAH-SHEPSES’ BELT; IT IS INLAID WITH CARNELIAN AND OTHER 
COLOURED STONES, 
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Continued .} 

this is a massive retaining wall supporting a terrace. On this terrace, traces of walls and column-bases 

remain to give some idea of the plan of the temple. The paving is to a great ee a Scum macemmtehes GGkb Waae, abel ine, Wren wee sLague, ¢ 
n wn nd, a fine ; . ” . wes eB . , . f 

on this pavement, 2nd at no great depth below the accumulation of débris and wind-blo sa / oa as Gis Seen Ge Gian aeaeunneas 


and intact sarcophagus was found This is a beautiful specimen of green schist, perfectly plain except . 
Continued overleaf ~~ —— ~ . ss _ on 
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THE TOMB OF AKHET-HOTEP, WITH ITS UNUSUAL WOODEN STELE. 


Continued. | 
for a raised torus roll at the edges. The lid has a slight cornice and was made to slide on from 


the side, running in on undercut grooves, so that it could not be lifted off, and robbers could 
only tackle it by smashing, or by sliding it back; a very difficult matter. A little damage at 
one inside corner shcwed that a futile attempt had been made in the past. When Abdel Salam 
had successfully performed this difficult operation, it was found that the interior was filled to the 
brim with discoloured water; this, no doubt, was derived from rain which had infiltrated through 
the covering of sand. When the water had been removed, the mummy was seen lying in a state of 
complete decomposition, the inner (wooden) coffin and the thick bandaging having decomposed 
into a black and muddy mass. The bones were sufficiently intact for it to be seen that the body 
lay extended, with the arms at the sides. At the left was a wooden staff, apparently rather longer 
than the body. No ornaments could be seen at the neck. On the right upper-arm was a plain, 
thin band of gold, and round the wrist was four times twisted a gold wire, on which was threaded 
one carnelian bead. This, according to other examples, should have been round the neck. ~But the 


[Continued on right. 
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A VIEW LOOKING ALONG THE CORRIDOR OF THE TOMB OF 
AKHET-HOTEP, SHOWING THE RECESS AT THE END, WHERE TEN 
WALLED-UP WOODEN STATUES OF THE DECEASED WERE HIDDEN. 
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Continued.} 
most surprising discovery was a magnificent belt of heavy gold plate 
4} cm. wide and covered with a design of lozenges worked in tiny 
beads (red, gold, black and blue) threaded on gold wire. At the back 
is a gold plate with a slot in which some appendage, such as a tail, 
had once been attached. The front ends have semi-circular terminals, 
from which run long wires of twisted gold, apparently for tying the 
ends together. The belt must have been worn by a man of considerable 
embonpoint, much in excess of the shrunken mummy; it overlapped to 
a great extent when found. At the front lay a rectangular plaque of 
heavy gold, beautifully inlaid with coloured stones. This gives the name 
of the owner, Ptah-shepses, and his titles of ‘‘Pasha’’ and “ King's 
son,’ with seated figures on either side and the protecting hawks flying 
above. The back is hollowed and has two cross-bars, under which one 
of the twisted gold wires was found to have been passed. This could 
hardly have been its original mode of attachment, which for the present 
remains undecided. The whole central mass of the mummy was care- 
fully lifted out by means of a thin board passed underneath; the 
exposed surfaces of the belt were then consolidated with wax, so that 
the whole could be turned over, and the back treated in the same 
manner. The beadwork at the sides, when the belt was sharply bent 
round by the embalmers, was somewhat damaged. To restore this wil) 
be a delicate business, taking considerable skill, patience and _ time. 
A STELE OF WOOD, NOT OF STONE, FROM THE TOMB OF AKHET-HOTEP: A REMARKABLE The burial as a whole presents many interesting and unique features. 
FEATURE OF THIS TOMB, IT SHOWS THE DECEASED SEATED BEFORE A TABLE OF OFFERINGS. [Continued below on opposite page. 
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SOME OF THE TEN PAINTED WOODEN STATUES FROM THE CLOSED RECESS IN THE TOMB OF AKHET-HOTEP. OF DIFFERENT SIZES, THESE STATUES ARE MOSTLY ( 
IN AN EXCELLENT STATE OF PRESERVATION. THIS TOMB IS OF THE FIFTH DYNASTY. ; 
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A FAMINE RELIEF AND PAINTED ROCK-CUT STATUES. 
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AN UNIQUELY INTERESTING RELIEF FROM THE INTERIOR WALL OF THE TEMPLE CAUSEWAY OF KING UNAS. IT SHOWS EMACIATED PEASANTS DYING OF HUNGER 
DURING A FAMINE, SOME SO WEAK THAT THEY HAVE TO BE SUPPORTED BY THEIR RELATIVES. 
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THE PAINTED ROCK-CUT STATUES IN THEIR NICHES IN THE CORRIDOR OF THE TOMB OF PTAH-IRUK. THE COLOURING IS WELL PRESERVED. 


The sarcophagus itself is of a new type, and there is nothing in the son. But why the sarcophagus was placed in such an extraordinary position in a 
splendid collection of jewellery at the Cairo Museum to compare with the belt. temple, and not in a tomb, remains a complete mystery which further excavation 
Everything points to the burial being of the time of Unas, or perhaps slightly may be hoped to elucidate. Two plain canopic vases for the viscera, of regular 
subsequent. One must suppose that Ptah-shepses was a relative, probably his Old Kingdom type, were found close by." 
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eel the doctor takes his patient’s temperature 
he does so with the clinical Fahrenheit mer- 
cury thermometer to which English-speaking peoples 
have been “faithful, notwithstanding the superior 
backing of the 
scientific graduation 
of the Centigrade 
thermometer, the 
bicentenary of which 
has lately been cele- 


brated. Daniel 
Gabriel Fahrenheit 
was the first to 
construct thermo- 


meters with  trust- 
worthy scales. One 
of them adopted the 
melting-point of ice 
as its zero starting- 
point, and the tem- 
perature- of the 
human body its 
blood temperature as 
96 degrees higher, 
which was nearly, 
but not quite, cor- 
rect : but in his final 
thermometer he 
placed the melting- 
point of ice as 32 
degrees, having found 
that he could reach 
a lower temperature 
than that of melting 
ice by mixing salt 
with it. The highest 
figure on his scale 
was 212 degrees, the 


> 
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boiling-point of 
water, and_ there, 
in spite of ali 


temptations, his 





graduated scale 
remains. Réaumur 
borrowed Fahren- A FLORENTINE THERMOMETER 
heit’s methods, but OF ABOUT THREE CENTURIES 
in his thermometer AGO, MADE AT DUKE FERDI- 
substituted a mix- NAND’S ACCADEMIA DEL 
CIME LORENCE. THE BEADS 

ture of alcohol and FEERTO, POOREEE. THR WS 

; DENOTE THE GRADUATION. 
water, and _ taking, nie 
: ig ; Photograph by courtesy of the Science 
like Fahrenheit, Museum, South Kensington. 
melting ice and 


boiling water as the stationary points of his scale, 
divided the intervening distance into 80 degrees. 
Kéaumur’s thermometer has also stood the test of time : 
but it was not till Anders Celsius, of Upsala, proposed 














PIETER VAN MUSSCHENBROEK'S PYROMETER OF THE EARLY 


FIRST IN WHICH THE EXPANSION OF A SOLID ON HEATING 
TEMPERATURE, 


Photograph by courtesy of the Science Museum, South Kensington 
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WAS UTILISED TO MEASURE ITS 
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TEMPERATURE. 


By E. S. GREW. 


in 1742 a scale with 100° as the melting-point of ice 
and o° as the boiling-point of water that the thermo- 
meter of present scientific usage threatened to depose 
its predecessors. Linnzeus turned the scale upside 
down, and thus approved, the Centigrade thermometer 
was established, as nearly as can be. two centuries ago. 

There may be some uncertainty about the precise 
date of its birth, for the making of thermometers is 
without end and the makers without number. The 
idea of such a registrar goes further back than Hero 
of Alexandria, who, 2000 years ago, invented many 
machines, including a fire-pump and what may have 
been an air-expansion thermometer. In the years 
between then and now appear as inventors the names 
of Galileo and Sanctorius Justipolitanus, who applied 
Galileo’s ideas to a thermometer taking the temper- 
ture of ‘‘ persons in a fever.’’ Theresare others whose 
name and fame are as if they had never been: but 
an epoch-marking thermometer was that proposed by 
Ferdinand II., Duke of Tuscany, three centuries ago 
which was independent of atmospheric pressure. The 
earliest of these instruments were filled with water, 
and their stems graduated at intervals representing 
10 degrees with white enamel beads, and intermediate 
degreés were indicated with beads of green and black. 

Similar thermometers in principle were made in 
England by Robert Boyle, author of the law of ex- 
pansion of gases, and a member of that Royal Society 
established by Charles II. which marked the rebirth 
of science in this country. Halley, of Halley’s Comet, 
suggested taking the boiling-point of water as a fixed 
point, but it was again an Italian, Carlo Renaldini, 
who, before Fahrenheit, advocated the melting-point 
of ice and the bLoiling- point of water as the two 
fixed points of thermometric scales. 

This marks the beginning of modern temperature- 
taking devices which have proceeded from simplicity 
to complexity in structure as they have probed higher 
and lower and more minute degrees ofsheat and cold. 
As a preface to their description, some of the earlier 
and simpler forms may be mentioned. The first 
metallic thermometer, employing the expansion by 
heat of a bar of metal, was made by Musschenbroek. 
Crichton, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
made use of the distortion produced by heat on a plate 
composed of two metals of different expansiveness 
soldered together; and Pouillet, making use of the 
fact that at the junction of two such metals heat 
produced a flow of electricity, measured up to 1100° C. 
by inserting a platinum wire in a gun-barrel. Wheat- 
stone improved on the method. Regnault constructed his 
gas thermometer ; and as a pendant to these excursions 
into high and low temperatures came Lord Kelvin’s 
proposal of a scale of absolute temperature beginning 
at the unreachable depth of Absolute Zero. On this 
scale the melting-point of ice and the boiling-point of 
water are 273°2° and 373'2° Centigrade respectively. 

This Absolute scale is significant alike of the de- 
velopment of the science of temperature measurement 
and of the instruments developed to meet its require- 
ments. The mercury thermometer suffices to measure 
the temperatures of the human body and of most of 
the surroundings it will encounter, though not all, 
on land or sea or in air. There remain the tempera- 
tures reached in furnaces, in melting metals and other 
refractory substances, and in liquefying and solidifying 
gases. Here the thermometer gives place to the 
pyrometer, an instrument notifying the effect of 4 
change in temperature by a change of pressure in a gas 
in a confined space; change in electrical condition ; 
increase of the measurable heat radiated from the 
surface of a body as 
it is heated; or the 
change of state in 
cooled gases. 

We may begin with 
the simplest, in theory 
—the Optical Pyro- 
meter. In bodies that 
are so hat as to become 
self-luminous, the tem- 
perature may be deter- 
mined by measuring 
the brightness of the 
heated body. Before 
the invention of this 
instrument it was the 
custom in smelting 
works to depend on the 
skill of the workman 
in estimating the 
temperature of the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: THE 














furnace or of a molten metal by the eye alone. 
Applying this method to measure the rise of tempera- 
ture of a metal as it was heated, the following rough 
values were obtained by noting the change of colour. 
When the first blush of colour appeared, the temperature 


‘was placed at 878° F. Dull red indicated a temperature 


of 1112° F.; cherry-red 1292°F.; light réd 1562° F.; 
yellow 1832°F.; and white incandescence 2102° F. 

More trustworthy figures are obtained by the 
modern Optical Pyrometer, in which the brightness 
is directly compared with that of a companion hot 
body (a glowing filament, for example), maintained at 
a known temperature. Greater accuracy and greater 
convenience are secured if this companion source and 
the object whose temperature is to be measured are 
viewed through a telescope in such a way that their 
images are viewed side by side. This is specially 
desirable in taking the temperature of a furnace, 
because of the interference of the furnace gases. An im- 
provement was made byhaving an observation hole in the 
furnace and the radiation reflected through an eyepiece. 

The second form of Pyrometric measurement is 
electrical, and depends on the electrical differences 
provoked in an object when heated. There is more 
than one way of noting this, but the pioneer pyro- 
meter is the Thermopile, probably the most celebrated 
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THE PODBIELNIAK APPARATUS, USED FOR MEASURING THE 

VERY LOW TEMPERATURES OF HELIUM, HYDROGEN, AND 
OTHER GASES, WHEN LIQUEFIED OR SOLIDIFIED. 


Photograph supplied by the Science Museum by courtesy of Imperial 
" ve Chemical Industries. 
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instrument ever designed for the study of radiant heat. 
It was owed to Seebeck about a century and a half 
ago, and its action is based on the discovery, already 
noted, that when two wires of metals are joined end 
to end, and one junction is heated or cooled, an elec- 
tric current passes round the circuit, and continues to 
flow while any difference of temperature between the 
junction remains. The value of this current is regis- 
tered on a galvanometer and the temperature pro- 
ducing it deduced by comparison of the galvanometer’s 
readings with a standard instrument. The wire is 
replaced by a system of little bars of different metals 
soldered together. 

There remains for notice, but not for description 
at length, instruments that estimate the ‘very low 
temperatures that appear in the liquefaction of gases. 
They extend to within 0°045° of Absolute Zero on 
Lord Kelvin's Absolute scale, and Professor Simon, 
of Oxford University, has surmised the possibility of 
getting to within the thousandth of a degree of that 
never -to- be-realised depth of temperature. 
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Serving — Since the Blue and the Thin Gillette blades 
have gone to serve the guns, Gillette “Standard” 
Blades now serve the chins. Swiftly and cleanly they 
do it, too—the best shave your money can buy. 
And being good steel means that output is restricted, 
so if you have any difficulty in getting them don’t 


blame your dealer —try again later. 


Gillette in battledress 


Gillette “Standard” and “Standard Thin” Blades (plain steel) 2d 
each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 











They cut me off . 


but, as I was saying, the best tobacco I know 
is FOUR SQUARE. Thank goodness they 
haven’t rationed that as well as advertisement 
space. It’s still made of pure leaf, matured 
and mellowed in the wood — no artificial 
scent or flavouring and a guarantee in every 


tin or packet. Six blends to choose from 









What’s that you say ? You’re smok- 


" , - 
<~ 
ing it too and you know. Good man! 


FOUR SQUARE ro 








GEORGE DOBLE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 





—no doubt, either, which is the more necessary— 
to hasten the day when we can go forward 
to better times, new standards of living. When 
that day comes there will be new and better 
G.E.C. Electric Appliances to give you a fresh 
conception of the benefits and convenience of 


electricity in the home. 





& w me 
HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


Ye He The Services Musical Instrument Fund 
urgently requires (by gift or purchase) musical 
instruments of all kinds for the Forces. The 
public are invited to offer any available instru- 
ment to the officially appointed local music 
retailer who displays the Official Poster. > yy 





Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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“Why do I read the 
Yorkshire Post ?” 


“T’m not a Yorkshire man but I 
feel I am missing something when 
I don’t see my Yorkshire Post. 

“This is why I have read it for 
years. It gives mea clear idea of what 
people in the North are thinking, and 
that’s important to me. I haven’t 
always got time to work things out for 
myself, and I have come to know that I 
can rely on its considered point of view. Thank qoo dness 

‘Many men I know also think 
it’s a good idea to read a paper 
other than a London one. I chose 
The Yorkshire Post because of its sane, ! al way $ boug ht 
balanced outlook on politics, finance 


and industry; because its leading 
articles are excellent, and because it dends of character and personality. 
Any help (however small) gratefully 


° th 4 a 6 e 9 
dies en =i Gaatedene \ ly e I] a SERVICE SHIRTS received by the Secretary, 
Regd. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


orks 1 COOL WHEN IT’S HOT—WARM WHEN IT’S NOT W A,| FS 
. 2" STRAYS 





t3 33 
Hush-a-Bye, Baby ! 
At four years old one takes mother- 

hood very seriously, and the love and 

affection one gets oneself are in turn | 
ured out on one’s own “ treasure.” 
Nothing takes the place of a real 
mother’s love, but the little girls in 
the Society’s family of 6,300 are made 
to feel they are loved and belong to 
someone. We have never felt that it 
was enough simply to give children 
food, lodging and warm clothing— 
though these things are very import- 
ant, of course. And to-day, more than 
ever we try to give each child the 
sense of security and the comfort of 
the heart which good mothers impart 
instinctively. Money alone cannot buy 
such things, but they yield rich divi- 















ost Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on 
active service for half a century, and are still right for any battlefront, SOCIETY 
‘ any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and white. JOEL ST.. PINNER. MIDDX 
Voice of the North A i7b Bankers : aeceen Ltd., sidietaiis SEM 























Triang 4 


Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS " . . IA 





iF YOUR 
The need of ex-servicemen of All FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of TAILOR CAN SUPPLY KERFOOTS (j 
those left behind by the men who MEDICATED \\ 
fall in action are an ever-present YOU WITH 
and recurring charge on the Legion. PA ST] LLES 


Every year since the inception of the 


Fund the expenditure has increased, b 
and it is vitally necessary that the orte isi odaing the 
Fund should be strengthened and manufacturing 
fortified against any possible diminu- experience of 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


Pedigree 











tion of income in the future by tah 
means of Legacies and Bequests. ‘ei aie eighty years PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 
EARL HAIG’S * All the best babies have them 
WILL BE MADE OF MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
BRITISH LEGION CATARRH . ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


APPEAL FU N D SCOTLAND'S HARDEST : 


Full particulars and Forms of uest can 
obtained from the eet Bee eo WES Gam 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire PI 












































Historic relics from the 


HOUSES of PARLIAMENT 


are being pro- 
cessed into 





Piaque in relief by F.j. Halnon, List sent on 
nA B.S., incorporating Stone receipt of 
rom Houses of Parliament. 244. stamp. 


LONDON STONECRAFT, Ltd., 
409-11, West Green Road, N.I5. 


The fact that gouds made of raw ; materials in short supply owing to war ven@iiews are advertieed in this publication should not be taken as an indication thas they are necessarily available for export. 
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Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless B 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living Ss 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed / _* ‘ /- 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch WY Anis 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge ——— 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison = 

camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- | 
ating suffering. 


We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice.... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
15 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of | 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


¥ RED CROSS 


J ewel Sales 
AT CHRISTIE’S 


THIS SPACE IS DONATED BY | THE CAR OF DISTIN ( TION 
| Beecham 


vt 








ZI ab Simttlétd 








se re DR. ‘BARNARDO'S HOMES | 
8,000 


THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHERS & DISTRIBUTORS LTD 
oys and girls constantly being 


16/17, William IV Street, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.2 

supported and trained for their 
place in life. 


PUBLISHERS — 
BOOKSELLERS 


(Wholesale and Retail) 
We can supply the latest pub- 
lished books in Engiish French 
and other foreign languages. 
eeee 


Post free Overseas Subscrip- 
tions to English Newspapers, 
Periodicals. 

Price Lists on demand to 
Overseas customers. 

We accept small classified advertise- 
ments for all British Newspapers. 
Prompt replies to all enquiries. 





This National work for destitute 
children is of vital importance 
to the country. 


Wouldn't you like to help ? 


10/- 


will feed one child for ten days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,"’ should be sent to 92 Barnardo House 
Stepney Causeway, London, F.1. 





ar ; Start using Forhans to-day Don’t run 
the risk of sore or tender gums—intlamed 


gums bleeding gums. Thousands of 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































dentists recommend Forhans Brand Special 
Formula Dentitrice with its special anti 
‘ gum -infection ingredient Don't let 
} 
pyorrhoea claim vew as a victim. See 
; 
vour dentist at regular 
$2 j 
3: | 
£ eos tit intervals 
oe ye itl 
$332) 
i 3853) 
Begins the Only FORHANS 
é ist Brand contains 
well ingredient to 
Spe ingredient to # 
ae : prevent gum & 
eh. 3 infection 
ice 3° stttttt <3) . 
includin i 
Purchase Tax DB each ses Hig “suST BRUSH YOUR 
sss fSaes: 
Obtainable only from Retailers is za3, wy oe 
JAMES NEILL & CO (Shefhelu) LTD SH TErTfittifisisTtiteitttsiet Shisipesstssy 3 ssisizieseasi restiettasis: TEETH ITH iT 2.9 
. TT pe avencaes pa tesereess= z Tet pases 
7 = at oo 508050 58 be ans 4% sriteterietiys Lees trittritrrrerit ir fetter ise 
Lie ee Bees 190 J WD. & HO Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd Ager ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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ITH matchless skill born of 

generations of hand-loom 
weaving, the crofters of the Outer 
Hebrides impart to Harris Tweed 
a style and individuality you never Supplies of Harris Tweed are still ILFORD FILM ON WAR SERVICE. Miles of Ilford Film are 
find elsewhere. The 100% pure  gyailable, though in limited quantities ; , . 
virgin Scottish wool from which we * « used by the Fleet Air Arm and the R.A.F. to locate their 
eachyardis madeexplainsitsunique Look for the Trade Mark on the Cloth o Be ee . : 
softness, comfort a hea. and . the Label on the Garment. targets and to record the results of their devastating work. 
The six British factories of Ilford Limited are contributing 


HAND WOVEN HAR 2 15 TWE f }} their great resources to the vital part which Photography is 
tHaviustweed playing in the war effort. 
Saiciatlicacian glk excimer 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :— 


GRANTED BY THE “ Harris Tweed” means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 
REGISTERED /':\) Afi B produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer 
TRADE MARK sipergit ; 
Te wannrs TwLeD Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes 
makers 


mo wang eB cia 4 in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS Purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 
ON THE CLOTN THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 
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itself upon its serviceability over long periods 


of use. For this reason, owners of Ferranti 


: 
models, bought 5 to 10 years ago, still ° 
enjoy efficient heating this Winter. It is a Until then 
point worth remembering when electric fires eee 
are again available. When victory comes . . . when the gates of the 


- prison camps have been opened .. . British prisoners 
HER RRANTI of war will come streaming back to freedom. Until 

aad then, the Red Cross and St. John parcels make 
all the difference to their daily lives--help them 
to bear the privations of captivity. Enter for the 





Radiant Electric Fires 


FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST RED CROSS RADIO CONTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. in aid of the Red Cross Penny-a-Week Fund. 


London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 The Contest will be broadcast in the Forces Programme on _— 
a a Saturday, March 4th, and re-broadcast on Monday, March 6th. 

















ir. 
OF THE oo oe 
’ nm WD 1 7 1 , 
FITTEST 3 | 
yY)>-- . \ 
 _. 
“ | / 
Whether of man or machine, good reputa- 
tion is founded upon dependability in 
service. Certainly in all things mechanical, 
| the safe rule is to buy only the reputable 
| product. 
The Ferranti Electric Fire has established 
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